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powers from presenting the Chinese government
with excessive claims for damages arising out of
the destruction of property incident to the revo-
lution. Following the death of Yuan Shih-kai
Reinsch urged the American government to use
its influence to help bring some order from the
chaos that appeared imminent. It seemed to
him that this end might be furthered by a defi-
nite Chinese policy toward the World War.
This, he hoped, would have a unifying effect at
home and might aid China to secure in the war
settlements the abrogation of some of the un-
equal treaties.

Early in February 1917 he learned from the
Chinese government that, while there was much
official sympathy with President Wilson's policy
toward Germany, the government did not feel
able to associate itself with The United States
"unless assured that it could obtain from Amer-
ican sources such financial and other assistance
as would enable it to take the measures appro-
priate to the situation which would thus be cre-
ated" (An American Diplomat in China, p. 249).
Cable contacts with the State Department were
temporarily disrupted and Reinsch, fearing that
delay might be fatal, announced on his own ini-
tiative that he had recommended to Washington
the desired grant of financial assistance. He
also pressed his suggestion that, as a quid pro
quo for China's entrance into the war, the Allied
governments should adopt a common declara-
tion of policy toward China, pledging themselves
to fortify her sovereignty and to prevent the
further growth of special privileges and spheres
of influence. But all of these attempts were in
vain. China's participation in the war did not
secure for her the allied support that Reinsch
had endeavored to obtain. When the Shantung
award was announced, a death blow seemed to
have been dealt to Chinese aspirations, and
Reinsch resigned his post shortly thereafter
(August 1919). His departure from China was
the occasion of a great popular demonstration,
and he was immediately appointed a legal ad-
visor to the Chinese government, a position
which he retained for the remainder of his life.

Returning to the United States, he resumed
tentatively the practice of law but continued
to devote the major portion of his time to writ-
ing, lecturing, and the duties involved in the
Chinese advisory work. In the latter connection
he participated actively in the Washington Arms
Conference of 1921-22 and made frequent trips
to the Orient. His writings of this period in-
clude many short articles and two books: Se-
cret Diplomacy: How Far Can it be Eliminat-
edfj and An American Diplomat in China

Reisinger

(1922). While in China in the autumn of 1922
he became ill and the malady was eventually di-
agnosed as encephalitis. Bronchial pneumonia
developed and he died at Shanghai, Jan. 24,
1923. He had been married on Aug. i, 1900,
to Alma Marie Moser, of Ashland, Wis., who
with three children survived him.

[For an early estimate of Reinsch's work, see L. G.
McConachie, "Paul Reinsch/' World To-Day, Aug'.
1906. Further material may be found in the Am. Pol.
Sci. Rev., May 1923; Who's Who in America, 1922-
23 ; the N. Y. Times, Aug. 28, 1919, Jan. 26, 1923 ; and
China Review, Feb. 1923. R. T. Pollard, China's For-
eign Relations, 1917-31 (1933) contains a good ac-
count of the World-War negotiations. For the offi-
cial texts, see the annual volumes of Papers Relating
to the Foreign Relations of the U. 5".] G.L K

REISINGER, HUGO (Jan. 29, i8s6-Sept. 27,
1914), merchant, art-collector, philanthropist,
was born at Wiesbaden, Germany, the son of
Franz and Apollonia (Busch) Reisinger. His
father was a university graduate and as secre-
tary of Kossuth had taken an active part in the
Hungarian revolution of 1848. He was also the
owner and editor of the Mittelrheinische Zei-
tung, one of the oldest German newspapers.
From him Hugo seems to have derived his in-
terest in things pertaining to culture as well as
the gift of handling practical affairs successfully.
He graduated from the Gymnasium of his na-
tive city in 1875, but the prospect of peaceful
activity in an academic career was not to his
liking. After an apprenticeship in a business
firm he became a salesman and sales-manager
for the Siemens Glass works at Dresden. Sent
to the United States in 1882, he succeeded so
well in winning confidence and trade that he was
sent again the following year and in 1884 be-
came the firm's permanent agent in America.
In 1886 he established himself as an importer
and exporter. Because of his stern but fair meth-
ods and his agreeable personality, his business
in this field was soon one of the largest in the
country. On Feb. 10, 1890, he married Edmee,
daughter of Adolphus Busch of St. Louis, by
whom he had two sons.

A director in several enterprises, among them
the Linde Air Products Corporation of New
York City and Buffalo and the Owens European
Bottle Machine Company of Toledo, Ohio, he
accumulated through his various activities a
large fortune, and resided in a hospitable home
on Fifth Avenue, New York. "Possession had
value for him only as an incentive/' however;
and "although he was primarily a man of af-
fairs he was not the kind of man who became
absorbed in affairs" (Francke, post). He con-
ceived as his main interest the cultivation of a
better understanding between the nation of his
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